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From The President 


It is the end of summer, and we will soon slip into 
autumn. The second box of Louisiana iris rhizomes 
arrived in the mailbox last week. They usually arrive in 
September, but the first box came in late June. August 
seems earlier than usual for beardless iris shipments, 
but it is bound to be a sign that the sweltering weather 
of summer will soon give way to more comfortable 
temperatures. New growth is showing up in many of the 
plants that have been sulking over the summer due to the 
intense heat and scalding sun they have endured. 

Shipping season for the commercial nurseries is 
an exciting time. I mean, who doesn’t want and need 
more irises? With a gradual reduction in the number of 
nurseries offering Louisiana irises for sale and fewer 
varieties offered, I can’t help but wonder what will be 
available for sale in the next few years. Will we only have 
access to the newest irises introduced less than ten years 
ago? Maybe only introduced in the last five years? I’d 
hate to think that the only older irises available for sale 
will be ‘Black Gamecock,’ ‘Eolian’ or ‘Ann Chowning’ 
found on eBay or a big box store. Not that those aren’t 
perfectly good irises, but there are so many more that are 
equally good and worth growing and keeping. 

Perhaps I am an alarmist, but I see a vast number 
of cultivars quickly becoming extinct as they fall out 
of fashion and out of commerce. Private gardens or 
collections like the one in New Orleans and Savannah 
may be the only hope to carry a large variety of cultivars 
forward. I have a suspicion that many irises are now 
reduced to descriptions, digital images, or perhaps just 
memories, but I’m always surprised and happy when old 
things suddenly show up. 

Got Weeds? What gardener doesn’t? There are 
some excellent articles about dealing with weeds that 
were shared on the Greater New Orleans Iris Society’s 
Facebook page. While I’m not active on social media, 
someone with GNOIS certainly is! They are doing a 
great job promoting their activities and supplying useful 
information too. GNOIS posted a whole series on weed 


control in iris beds, and I thought that part V was the 
best. It had a comprehensive article on weeds from the 
University of Georgia Extension. Circular 867-8 can be 
found on the university’s website at https://extension.uga. 
edu. The circular offers excellent information on using 
herbicides for those of us that need help beyond just our 
own two hands in controlling unwanted vegetation. 

GNOIS is also hosting the 2020 SLI Convention 
in New Orleans. The dates are April 3-5, and the 
convention hotel will be the Crowne Plaza New Orleans- 
Airport. There will be limited information about the 
convention in this issue, but more will be in later 
issues. Please put the dates on your calendar and make 
your reservations with the hotel. 

Congratulations go to Hooker Nichols for winning 
the best beardless iris seedling in the Centennial 
Iris Competition held at the AIS Convention in San 
Ramon, CA this year. His seedling, chosen by votes 
from convention attendees, will be named ‘Centennial 
Anniversary’ (Nichols 2020) and be growing at the AIS 
Convention next spring. 

There hasn’t been a whole lot of things going on with 
SLI, but the board will have a meeting via telephone 
this fall. One exciting thing that did happen was to 
have checks start coming into Ron Killingsworth, the 
treasurer, in honor of Martha Nelson Frost of New 
Orleans. It’s amazing that someone who isn’t currently 
known or involved with SLI would have this organization 
designated as a place to make memorials. Patrick 
O’Connor is writing an article that will fill in the blanks 
for many of us on who Mrs. Frost was and how she fits in 
with SFI. Thanks to anyone that sent memorials, to Ron 
for collecting them, and Patrick for the informative story. 

I look forward to seeing everyone at the convention 
next spring. Till next time, 
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"Welcome" to our new Society for Louisiana Irises members: 

M. Carle, Camden, AR 

S. Garrett - Metairie, LA 

C. Maldonado - New Orleans, LA 

G. Coussan (Youth Member) - Opelousas, LA 

B. Gautreaux - Thibodaux, LA 

J. Rodgers, Tulsa, OK 


Did your Irises look 
spectacular this year? 

■Lt Would you like to see 

your garden on the 
cover of the Fleur de Lis? 
Submit your panoramic, wide-angle 
or horizontal photos to the Editor at 
jaimeclouddesigns(a)gmail. com with 
subject line: Fleur Cover photos and you 
may see your irises on the next issue! Be 
sure to include a caption and name of 
photographer for proper credit! 


Thank You To These Recent SLI Donors: 

Donations in honor of Martha Nelson Frost 

Dorothy Isacks 

Regina Bohn-Puls 

Louise Ewin 

Mary & Steven Ducatel 

Barbara Fitzpatrick 

Patricia and Peter Smith 

Melissa P. Cook 

Sue and Henry Marchal Jr 

Fontaine Smith Wells 

Susan and Roland Bridges 

Anonymous 

Sharon and Timothy Libert 

Brown & Brown of Greater NO 

Roxanne and Pete Cali 

Joanne and Don Pullen 

Waldemar S Nelson and Co 

Stephanie Johnson 

Van Dam & Geeck LLC 

Miner Family 

Dianna and Michael Levesque 

Anne and Michael Berlin 

Contributions to general funds: 

Stephen Whitty Jr 

Patricia and David Lewis 

Alice and Kent Nelson 

Robert Treadway 

Mary and Joseph Looney 

Steve Poole 


“Correction: On Page 21 of the Summer 2019 Fleur de Lis, the captions on seedlings QQ-8x-11 and QQ-8x-2 
(figures 13 & 14) are reversed. The Editor apologizes for any confusion. 


Fleur de Lis 

Article Due Dates for 2019 

SPRING 
Feb 9th 

SUMMER 
May Ilth 


FALL 

August 10th 
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We're getting ready to roll out the red carpet again. Planning is 
well underway for the Greater New Orleans Iris Society to host the 
2020 Society for Louisiana Irises Annual Convention and Show from 
April 3 - 5. Save the date! 

We hope to provide a somewhat different convention experience, 
and to welcome those who might not normally attend. Look for less 
expensive accommodations and a slightly shorter event. At the same 
time, we are working to pack in more opportunities to learn about and 
enjoy the irises. 

A few highlights of a work in progress: 

• Will begin with Friday tours. Organized Thursday tours 
eliminated to shorten the convention, but on-your-own 
destinations available. 

• Friday morning tour to the GNOIS Nursery in New Orleans City 
Park with a large and expanded display of cultivars and species 

'% forms in the SLI Species Preservation Project. Simultaneous 

ii demonstrations and breakout sessions will be offered. 

• Friday afternoon trip to wild iris areas, either south to Jean 

* Lafitte or to the Northshore of Lake Pontchartrain, depending on 

bloom. A chance to see Louisiana irises in their natural habitat 
from a boardwalk or another safe, dry location. 

• Saturday in New Orleans City Park with many optional iris 
activities: 

o A tour of the six-acre expansion of the Besthoff 

Sculpture Garden, which opened on May 15, doubling 
the garden size. Landscaped extensively with native 
plants, including the Louisiana iris species 

o Iris Show held in the beautiful new Sculpture Garden 
Pavilion 

o New cultivar plantings in the original Sculpture Garden 

o The New Orleans Botanical Garden with the Spring 

Garden Show underway, including many plant and other 
vendors 

■ 

o Free Saturday access to the New Orleans Museum of Art 

o An expanded, half day Symposium on Louisiana Irises 
moved to Sunday morning in the Museum Auditorium and 
open to the public 

o Convention ends Noon Sunday. Louisiana Iris Rainbow 
Festival continues in Sculpture Garden with a potted iris 
sale open to the public 

Consider a visit to New Orleans next spring, but in the 
meantime, tell us what you would like to see at the convention. 
What would make it more attractive? What would you like to see 
more of? Less? Send an email or letter with your suggestions 
to Joe Musacchia, President, Greater New Orleans Iris Society, 

/ cajunjoe@att.net 509 Linda Ann Avenue, Gray, LA 70359. 


Convention Headquarters 

Room rates $109 per night plus tax. 

Crown Plaza New Orleans-Airport 

Includes: 

2829 Williams Blvd. 

-Breakfast for 2 

Kenner, Louisiana 70062 

-Free wifi 

1-504-476-6511 

-Free parking. 
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Species Preservation Project Update 

-Story & Photos by Charles Perilloux 


Each of the five species of Louisiana irises are 
quite diverse in color, form and geographic origin. But 
they are seriously endangered in the wild, mainly 
due to development and habitat destruction. We seek 
to permanently preserve that genetic diversity in 
collections of live plants, similar in principle to “seed 
banks”. Collection stewards are located in different 
areas and states to protect against a potential common 
catastrophe, such as a hurricane, severe freeze or 
drought. The ultimate goal is to help re-establish - for 
public view in nature preserves, botanical gardens, or 
arboreta — each of the species in each of the 16 states in 
which they had been native. 

In the last year, we have added many distinct species 
variants into the collection, now at more than 200 
candidates. These include 36 clones from 11 different 
states in addition to Louisiana. Meanwhile, our members 
in the Greater New Orleans Iris Society have already 
made substantial progress in re-establishing mainly 
giganticaerulea at numerous locations in southeastern 
Louisiana and have established working relationships 
with local state universities in the area. Ultimately we 
hope to duplicate that model in other areas and states. 

Kent Benton has discovered, within Livingston 
and adjacent parishes, a total of 27 brevicaulis and 
16 fulva variants. (That many might get Kent into the 
eventual “Louisiana Iris Rescuers Hall of Fame” along 
with Benny Trahan, Buddy Manuel, Patrick O’Connor, 
Rodney Barton, and others.) While some have fairly 


B46 - Pale Blue B 52 - Intense Blue 



B44 - Dwarf veined light blue B28 - 'Louisiana Snow' 

subtle differences, the overall range of color and form 
is extraordinary from such a small region and is almost 
certainly more diverse in brevicaulis than any other 
region of similar size in America. Examples include B52 
Intense Blue, B46 Pale Blue Livingston, and B44 Dwarf 
Veined Light Blue). Especially of note is a very rare 
white brevicaulis (B28 'Louisiana Snow'), and another 
one very close to white. Previously the only known 
white brevicaulis was “Trail of Tears”, a 1949 seedling 
of hybridizer Frank Chowning. But that one was not 
collected in the wild, being the result of a cross between 
two collected blue brevicaulis. 

The parishes east of the Mississippi River and 
north of Lake Pontchartrain are among the most 
diverse in plants, soils, drainage, and habitats in the 
South - although all with the same warm and humid 
climate. Collectively called the “Florida parishes” 
because they were previously part of Spanish West 
Florida, they were not part of the 1803 Louisiana 
Purchase. This area was acquired by the U.S. shortly 
after local settlers initiated the first successful revolt 
against Spanish colonial rule anywhere in the Americas, 
and briefly established the Republic of West Florida in 
1810. It became part of the new state of Louisiana in 
1812. 

F60 ‘Colyel Creek’ is a fulva from the Amite River 
drainage basin of a fairly typical color, but with wide 
falls. Kent has also found considerable color diversity 
in fulvas further down the Mississippi River in Iberville 
and Ascension parishes: F57 Swamp Canary, F61 Violet 
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F61 - Violet Purple F62 - Burgundy Purple 


F57- Swamp Canary F60 - 'Colyel Creek' 

Purple, and F62 Burgundy Purple. 


and every hunter, fisherman, or forester you know. 


We now have two brevicaulis from Georgia (B70 
West Ga Blue and an almost white B71 West GA White) 
obtained by Kent Benton from Nearly Native Nursery 
south of Atlanta, Georgia. These natives came from Troup 
county, near West Point, GA., and are the easternmost 
I. brevicaulis in our entire collection, and the only ones 
from Georgia. Brevicaulis were known to have been 
native to Georgia in the past but were shown as rare in 
the latest BONAP maps for the distribution of Louisiana 
irises. The native plant nursery in Georgia also provided 
us an Iris hexagona from coastal Georgia, the first in 
our collection from that state, in addition to the several 
hexagona from Florida and one from South Carolina that 
we already had. 

Kent’s success in finding new irises within the last 
two years suggests there are more out there, in Louisiana 
and other states, that have not yet been found. But it will 
take naturalists with very keen observation skills and 
experience trekking through the woods and swamps to 
find them before they are gone. This is part of the reason 



B70 - West GA Blue B71 - West GA White 


for the SLI to be cooperating with native plant societies, 
preservationists, and state parks and wildlife officials - 


We obtained last year two nelsonii (N33 E. Lawrence 
Red, and N34 E. Lawrence Gold) and a fulva (F71 E. 
Lawrence Red Fulva ) from the curator of Windsong 
Gardens in Charlotte, NC. These came originally from 
preservationist and garden author Caroline Dormon and 
Sidney Conger who sent them to fellow author Elizabeth 
Lawrence in the late 1950s. (Lawrence is most noted for 
her pioneering book “A Southern Garden”, a collection 
of essays first published in 1942 and still in print.) These 
bloomed for us for the first time this year, more than 60 
years after leaving Louisiana. They have particularly 
attractive blooms from large rhizomes, and Dormon must 
have considered these among the best in her collection. 


Also new to us are five fulvas discovered by 
Mike Soileau of St. Landry Parish, LA. These came 
from Washington and LeBeau, LA, including a rare 
yellow from a roadside ditch that we have not yet seen 
bloom. (These irises were among the few plants of any 
kind in the ditch, probably because they were dormant 
in late summer when weed killers were applied.) These 
add some additional geographic diversity, coming from 
Bayou Courtableau which drains into Atchafalaya 
Bay. (The “Abbeville reds” come from the Vermilion 
River basin, which drains into Vermilion Bay, not a direct 



N33 - E. Lawrence Red N34 - E. Lawrence Gold 
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F71E. Lawrence Red Fulva G27 Sabine Ranch Giant Blue 


water connection, meaning more likelihood of genetic 
variations.) 

We are also pursuing some new leads. There are 
native fulvas growing in central Arkansas within Toltec 
Indian Mounds state park, and prominently shown on 
their website. This fulva was shown in a 2001 catalog 
of Durio Nursery in Opelousas, LA, but had been lost 
to commerce. We also have prospects of an additional 
brevicaulis and a fulva from far southern Illinois, the 
northernmost area of cypress swamps in America. (This 
area is the natural flood plain between the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers.) Steve Poole, whose article on hybridizing 
appeared in our summer 2019 issue, has offered 
the original very hardy brevicaulis that initiated his 
hybridizing effort, and is working with the state of Illinois 
to get either rhizomes or seeds from a colony of fulvas in 
a protected nature preserve. Steve commented that there 
were once large colonies of red, orange and yellow fulvas 
in this same region, but now only soybean fields remain. 

This past month we learned from Houstonian Carol 
Price of the presence of I. giganticaerulea (G27 Sabine 
Ranch) on the private Sabine Ranch now owned by the 
Conservation Fund and located south of Beaumont, TX, 
adjacent to the McFaddin Nature Preserve. We hope to 
inspect the property this fall before it is transferred to 
the state of Texas early next year. If not then, we might 
need a Texas compatriot of Mark Schexnayder to gain 
permission for rescuing a few rhizomes. This would be 
our second giganticaerulea from Texas, the other coming 
from Matagorda Bay, about 180 miles southwest. 

Not everything went well this year. Not surprisingly, 
a few of the blooms in our collections were found 
to be imposters: either mislabeled or incorrectly 
described. There were several that appear to not be 
species, but hybrids collected in the wild. There were a 


few whose blooms did not fit the descriptions originally 
given. And there are some whose appearance varied 
among different stewards. Since the integrity of the 
collection is vital to the credibility of the species 
preservation effort, the stewards are photographing 
each variant in their collections to verify identity. But 
this year was a strange bloom season, at least in south 
Louisiana: a late winter warm spell, followed by an early 
spring freeze. Only 34% of my species pots bloomed 
this year, significantly slowing up the authenticating 
effort. So what once looked like an easy three years to 
get multiple complete collections at different geographic 
locations now might take twice as long. And none of us 
anticipated having more than 200 candidates to choose 
from for collections of a size manageable by individual 
stewards. So we will eventually work to choose those 
variant clones that are most distinctive in color, form, 
habitat, geographic origin and vigor. 

But there was some additional good news in 
collection stewards. Jim Leonard, the owner of Louisiana 
Iris Farms, has been working with the newly developing 
Moncus Park in Lafayette. He will be establishing a 
complete collection to eventually donate to Mongus 
Park for placement in their areas dedicated to Louisiana 
irises. It is particularly appropriate that this collection will 
be safeguarded in the founding city of our Society, and in 
what will eventually become one of the premier botanical 
gardens in America. And for sure it will be a highlight of 
future conventions in Lafayette. 

New to our effort is the president of the Species Iris 
Group of North America (SIGNA). Will Plotner lives 
in Molalla, OR, south of Portland. While the very dry 
summers there are quite different from the humid regions 
from which our irises originated, Will has successful 
experience with Louisiana iris hybrids and a few fulvas 
and brevicaulis. And he has a lot of land and a lot of 
energy, so he says “bring them on” and send him all 
the clones we can. Our species preservation effort also 
aligns closely with the interests of SIGNA and we will 
be submitting an article on our own efforts to their 
newsletter. 

Over the next few years, Stan Gray is adding our 
complete collection of species irises to the Coastal 
Georgia Botanical Garden in Savannah, with large areas 
in naturalistic plantings in a very scenic and sculpted 
topography. The “Rivers of Irises” collection of hybrid 
cultivars that Stan developed has been a major success 
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with visitors and receives extensive media coverage. And 
it, of course, introduces Louisiana irises to a new 
audience along the southern Atlantic coast. The native 
species there will expand his collection to emphasize 
preservation as well as provide a comparison with the 
modem hybrids from which they came. Moving dirt is 
complete and planting will begin this fall. (Maybe we 
can have an SLI convention in Savannah sometime in the 
future? Savannah is a delightful historic city at any time 
of year.) 

This has been an exciting few years in the 
preservation effort, thanks to the work and curiosity 
of the collection stewards and many others, including 
volunteers from the Greater New Orleans Iris Society and 
the cooperation of the host City Park. But special thanks 
are also due to those previously mentioned far-sighted 
preservationists who rescued most of the variants in our 
collection - and long before our formal project began 
four years ago. They stand in a line of distinguished 
predecessors, from Caroline Dormon and Drs. Small, 


Viosca, and Randolph, to W.B. MacMillan, Dr. Ira Nelson 
and numerous others. 

Rescue Stewards (so far) 

-Benny Trahan 
-Buddy Manuel 
-Kent Benton 
-Patrick O’Co nn or 
-Charles Perilloux 
-Paul Pastorek 

Collection Maintenance Stewards (so far) 

-Patrick O’Connor* (at GNOIS New Orleans City Park) 
-Mark Schexnayder* (at GNOIS New Orleans City Park) 
-Charles Perilloux* (Baton Rouge, LA) 

-Kent Benton* (Livingston, LA) 

-Brian Shamblin (Cleveland, TN) 

-Jody Nolin (Rushsylvania, OH) 

-Stan Gray (at Coastal Georgia Botanical Garden, Savannah) 
-Jim Leonard (Lafayette, LA) 

-Will Plotner (Molalla, OR) 


THE MARY SWORDS DEBAILLON MEDAL 



The American Iris Society judges, voting the 2019 ballot, have selected 
three Louisiana irises to receive the Mary Swords Debaillon Medal, the 
highest award for Louisiana irises (unless you consider The Dykes Medal). 

The winners are: 

'Dark Dude' by Ron Betzer with 24 votes 
'Lemon Zest' by Kevin Vaughn with 24 votes 
'Michigan Belle' by Jill Copeland with 24 votes 

Congratulations to Ron, Kevin and Jill! 



'Dark Dude' by Ron Betzer 'Lemon Zest' by Kevin Vaughn 'Michigan Belle' by Jill Copeland 
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Observations On the Diversity of Iris brevicaulis 
Within the Western Florida Parishes of Louisiana 

-Story & Photos by Kent Benton 


About five years ago I began to notice the 
disappearance of native stands of Iris brevicaulis within 
Livingston Parish, Louisiana, where I have resided for 
the past 30 years on our 75 acres within the village of 
Satsuma. I noticed that the once-plentiful brevicaulis, 
which had occurred in almost every roadside ditch in 
Livingston Parish, was now an uncommon sight. 

I have seen this happen before in East Baton Rouge 
Parish, which is located to the west bordering Livingston 
Parish along the Amite River. The remaining ditch irises 
are only remnants of what used to inhabit adjacent land 
now occupied by apartment complexes and supermarkets. 

I estimate that Iris brevicaulis populations have been 
reduced by at least 60 percent in East Baton Rouge Parish 
and 45 percent in Livingston Parish over the last 40 years 
or so. Residential or commercial development and the use 
of the herbicides (used for spraying of roadside ditches 
for weed control) are the primary causes of the decline in 
Iris brevicaulis populations. 

I decided to conduct a survey on the occurrence of 
Iris brevicaulis populations remaining in Livingston and 
surrounding parishes. These are the western “Florida 
parishes” to be precise ', and they contain primarily 
loessal soils and receive some of the highest annual 
precipitation in the state 1 2 . The amount can be as much as 
65-71 inches per year. 

I started searching on my own property, knowing 
from brief past observations that Iris brevicaulis was 
present. It didn’t take long to find blooming plants in late 
April through the end of May 2016. 

It was during this initial search that I discovered the 
variations of flower color and diverse habitats to which 
Iris brevicaulis was adapted on my own property. The 
irises were found from well-drained to very wet 
locations, sometimes growing in 6-8 inches of water. 


The flower color ranged from dark blue to sky blue 
to very pale blue, similar to the blue color range found in 
Iris giganticaerulea, which occurs along the Louisiana 
Gulf Coastal plain. I also have found purples and violets 
in different shades with white spray patterns. I’m not sure 
what the source is of these purple and violet colors. Iris 
fulva (which can hybridize with Iris brevicaulis when 
populations overlap) does not naturally occur this far 
east. 

The morphology of the Florida parishes brevicaulis 
flowers is typical of specimens I have observed from 
other populations outside the state of Louisiana that 
show no evidence of hybridization with Iris fulva. The 
color variations may be due to genetic mutation from 
inbreeding as populations dwindle and become more 
isolated from one another as a result of development or 
environmental disturbances. For some reason, I have 
not found as great a diversity of flower color within 
brevicaulis populations in East Baton Rouge Parish, 
which is west of the Amite River. These populations 
consist mostly of medium blue to light blue shades. 

During this same time period, I decided to see if I 
could locate someone who possessed the clone ‘Pink 
Joy Roberts’, a pink-flowered Iris brevicaulis which was 
collected just south of East Baton Rouge Parish over 150 
years ago. I placed an inquiry in the Fleur de Lis. This 
ultimately led me to the legendary iris explorer Benny 
Trahan. After several emailed photos showing the diverse 
blue and violet coloration of the Livingston Parish Iris 
brevicaulis, a trade for ‘Pink Joy Roberts’ was realized, 
followed by a site visit from Benny in May of 2017. We 

1 The Florida Parishes are those in the “boot”, consisting of eight 
parishes between the Mississippi river and Pearl river, which were 
not part of the 1803 Louisiana purchase, but were part of west 
Florida, once under British and Spanish control. 

2 Loessal soils are those formed by wind-blown silt and sand 
consisting of approximately 20 percent clay, which are loosely 
cemented by calcium carbonate. Loess soils occurring in Louisiana 
are typically very fertile and low in organic matter. 
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hopped on the four-wheel-drive ATV and toured the 
brevicaulis patches. 

Benny advised me that due to the presence of very 
pale blue colored flowers, a very rare white-flowered 
specimen was likely to be found within the population of 
brevicaulis on my property. 


Fast forward to May 2, 2018, when I was joined by 
Patrick O’Connor, Louisiana iris Master hybridizer and 
SLI pillar, for a tour of the brevicaulis patches on my 
property via an exhilarating ATV ride. It was during this 
search that the first white-flowered Iris brevicaulis was 
discovered. It was a find that almost didn’t happen, as it 
was missed on our way into a wet slough area. 
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It wasn’t until our exit out of the slough that we 
noticed the glowing white flowers illuminated by the 
late morning sun shining through the willow and cypress 
trees. I think my first words were, “What is that? Holy 
cow!” (clean version). 

Patrick’s face lit up with almost disbelief as he 
immediately began to take pictures, as if the glowing 
white flowers were ghosts subject to disappear at any 
moment! This white-flowered iris is an impressive 
specimen with full wide petals having a sizeable yellow 
signal patch on the falls, and a sturdy, 14-inch tall bloom 
stalk. 

After several pictures where taken, I marked the spot 
with a flag, and we headed back. During the next several 
days, I checked on the white-flowered brevicaulis and 
collected pollen for crosses with other brevicaulis in 
my potted collection. It was during one of these visits 
that I noticed signs that a wild hog had been rooting up 
dirt about five feet from the white-flowered brevicaulis. 
An immediate extraction was planned, and the iris 
was moved to a large, secure plastic mixing tray in my 
backyard. Cuttings have now been placed in the iris 
Species Preservation Project, of which I am a steward, 
ensuring a safe future for this very rare specimen. I have 
named this iris, ‘Louisiana Snow’. 

This past May 2019,1 was able to locate yet another 
white-flowered Iris brevicaulis about 900 feet from the 
2018 find. This year’s plant is a dwarf type with smaller, 
brighter white flowers on a 10” stalk. As far as I am 
aware, no other white-flowered Iris brevicaulis have been 
discovered and documented in Louisiana. Although some 
appeared in iris sales catalogs over fifty years ago, the 
origins of these catalog iris cannot be verified. 


Interestingly, I am seeing some of the same flower 
color variations in other locations within Livingston 
Parish and the Florida Parishes to the north and 
northwest, which include East and West Feliciana and St. 
Helena. 

In the areas south of Ethel, LA, in East Feliciana 
Parish, about 60 miles from Livingston, the same color 
variants occur frequently. Thankfully, I am lucky enough 
to have access to the private properties of family and 
friends and can study these populations. They can be 
quite extensive, covering several acres in low cow 
pastures and the more rural areas. 

There seems to be an invisible barrier which halts 
the spread of Iris brevicaulis east of the Livingston 
Parish line. Coincidentally, loessal soils end at this 
eastern boundary line. The loessal soils continue north 
into the previously mentioned Florida parishes and into 
southern Mississippi. According to a 2008 LSU Ag 
Louisiana soil survey report, loess soil also occurs from 
Opelousas, in St. Landry Parish, south to Abbeville, in 
Vermilion Parish. I have observed large populations 
of Iris brevicaulis in the Abbeville area. It is apparent 
that loessal soils are a preference for supporting large 
populations of Iris brevicaulis in Louisiana. This is not to 
say that Iris brevicaulis does not occur on other types of 
soils in favorable habitats, just that Iris brevicaulis seem 
to favor loess soil. 

Cuttings collected from several clones originating 
in these parishes have been placed in the Louisiana Iris 
Species Preservation Project for evaluation. 


Be sure to notify the treasurer of any change in address. 

The USPS will NOT automatically forward your 
Fleur de Lis to your new address. 
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Hooker Nichols Wins AIS Best Iris 
Competition For Best Beardless Iris. 

-Story & photo provided by Robert Treadway 


Seedling number 16-93 won the best seedling contest at the “2020 Centennial 
Iris Competition” in San Ramon, CA during the American Iris Society 
Convention this past April. There were 48 bearded iris and 37 beardless irises 
entered in the competition with one winner from each category. Each person 
attending the convention was allowed 3 votes. Hooker Nichol’s seedling won 
the best beardless seedling with 50 votes. 

Seedling number 16-93 has now been 
named Centennial Anniversary by the 
committee and has been registered with 
AIS. The seedling will be dug and sent 
to Newark, New Jersey where it will 
be on display at the AIS “A Centennial 
Celebration!” during the convention on 
May 19-23, 2020. Hooker also receives a 
special 2020 AIS Centennial Medal. 
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A Visit to Palmetto Island State Park 

-Story & photos provided by Alice Yeaman 



Early on the Saturday morning of the Society for 
Louisiana Irises (SLI) convention in Lafayette, LA, 
Nancy Brogen and I drove from Abbeville, where we 
were staying with Nancy's family, down to Palmetto 
Island State Park. We wanted to see the "Abbeville Reds" 
(Iris nelsonii) in bloom. We thought we could go see the 
irises and still be back at the convention hotel in time for 
the SLI meetings and the Iris show. 


It was a beautiful morning, with no rain, and the 
drive was scenic. There were flooded rice fields with 
farmhouses shaded by huge Live Oak trees in the 
distance. Around Abbeville you can still see some 
topography, but south of there the land is absolutely flat. 
You can see for many miles with the view blocked only 
by the distant farmsteads. 


We arrived at the park and the "Reds" were in bloom, 
along with other irises, possibly Iris giganticaerulea. In 
October of 2011, 100 1. nelsonii rhizomes were planted 
there to provide a place where the public can view 
Louisiana's only endemic iris. The irises can be viewed 
from a boardwalk and bridge, easily accessed from the 
park's visitor center. It is not necessary to walk very far 
to see them, and you do not need boots. It is an easy, flat 
walk, wheelchair accessible, and we highly recommend 
taking the trip. (The only other swamp where I. nelsonii is 
still found is privately owned.) 


I hope that the on-going subsidence of the land in 
coastal Louisiana, the predicted rise of the sea level, and 
major hurricanes in the Gulf will not bring brackish, or 
even salty water into this area and possibly wipe out this 
endemic species. How long could they stand in brackish 
water and not be destroyed? 


Charles Perriloux, at the SLI meeting, wisely 
suggested planting Louisiana iris species, and getting 
them established, further north and east of their original 
habitat to protect them from natural disasters and sea- 
level rise. Of course, no place currently has the extensive 
swamps of Louisiana, but perhaps, in the future, this 
will change. (I. nelsonii and I. giganticaerulea survive 
unprotected in my central North Carolina garden, but I 


Enjoying the natural splendor of Palmetto Island State Park 


do not think they would survive in the wild in this area if 
unprotected. They might survive in the ancient cypress 
swamps of eastern NC.) 


For people who are interested in things other than 
irises (how could that be?), Palmetto Island State 
Park has cabins, a boat dock on the Vermillion River, 
campgrounds, a lagoon, canoeing, and trails. There is also 
a water "splash pond" near the visitors' center. 
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Louisiana Irises Are Being Protected And Conserved 

-Story by Christine Bordelon, Clarion Herald 


Preserving and protecting the native Louisiana Iris 
nelsonii red iris has become an avocation of lawyer Paul 
Pastorek over the past decade. Pastorek, a graduate of De 
La Salle High School, Loyola University New Orleans 
and Loyola’s law school, he is also a board member of 
the Greater New Orleans Iris Society. Paul said he’s 
always loved the outdoors and began appreciating native 
plants such as ferns and their role in the environment. 

About ten years ago, an orange-red iris (fulva) caught his 
eye, and its beauty grew into an iris preservation hobby. 
“Red flowers in the wild are quite stark and quite pretty,” 
he said. “I used to drive to Baton Rouge quite a bit, and 
you’ll see Louisiana irises - if you are paying attention - 
in a lot of places. I became interested in why they grow, 
where they grow, what colors there are, and I began to 
learn more about them.” 


He learned of the five iris species native to Louisiana, 



varying in height and flower color. The Abbeville Red 
or the I. nelsonii iris was named after the University 
of Louisiana at Lafayette professor Ike Nelson who 
determined it was a separate species from the other irises 
in the mid-1990s. The plant was first discovered in the 
State in the 1930s in the swamps of Abbeville by W.B. 
MacMillan. 

“It has a red flower. It’s very red,” Pastorek said. “Other 
species are purplish-blue or orange-red or blue. But the 
only true red species is now called the Iris nelsonii .” It’s 
not found anywhere else in the world but in Abbeville 
swamp, he said. 

“The Abbeville Red came on with a storm because people 
didn’t really know what it was. It looks so different.” Not 
only is its color different, but Pastorek also said its other 
distinguishing characteristics include its drooping petals 
and straight-standing styles which encase the pollen 
and ovaries, making it difficult to pollinate. When the I. 
nelsonii iris has been crossed with other Louisiana irises, 
it has produced different, brilliantly colored irises and 
contributed to hybridization of Louisiana irises, he said. 

Easy Plant to Care For 

Pastorek says he’s easily grown several varieties of irises 
in his backyard. 

“They are very happy in your yard,” he said. “They tend 
to like a lot of water, but can grow without a lot of water, 
too. ... You can’t over-water an iris.” 

They can tolerate freezes and grow vigorously in winter 
from November through March. He said not to worry if 
the leaves turn yellow in fall and summer when dormant 
if they are NOT in their natural swamp habitat. But by 
August and September, leaves will turn green. If the iris 
doesn’t bloom one year, he recommends thinning them in 
winter and applying a general-purpose fertilizer. 

Society Preservation Efforts 

To make sure native irises don’t disappear from their 
natural habitat, Pastorek said the society has begun a 
steward program where multiple copies of Louisiana 
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irises are grown in different areas of the country. This 
way, diseases, hurricanes or saltwater intrusion don’t 
completely wipe out the irises since they are preserved 
elsewhere and can be returned to Louisiana to grow 
again. The I. nelsonii species is on this steward list. 
Pastorek is a steward. 


them before they were going to be destroyed when a 
landowner was to develop a property. 

“We removed a large number of irises from that location 
and put them in pots in City Park (where irises are 
being propagated) and other places like Joyce or Bayou 
Sauvage.” 


The society is also working with the state’s Wildlife 
and Fisheries office on iris conservation and education, 
so irises don’t get randomly wiped out during municipal 
weed abatement activities. It is also collaborating with 
Wildlife and Fisheries and other agencies and state iris 
societies for the Louisiana Iris Species Preservation 
Program, where “safe harbors” for irises are being 
located nationwide, so they are not lost forever. The 
Joyce Wildlife Management Area (north of Lake 
Manchac) and Bayou Sauvage National Wildlife Refuge, 
are examples of testing sites where irises are growing and 
admired. 

“The challenge for the iris throughout Louisiana - they 
tend to grow in ditches, on the side of the road, in 
swamps and other places like that,” he said. “They are 
very threatened by grass-cutting operations and more 
importantly, by herbicides. ... Herbicides will tend to kill 
off the iris completely.” 

In the past six months, the society and volunteers 
also completed a rescue operation of irises, removing 


He’s also been documenting by geocode photographs the 
location of irises to educate municipalities and parishes 
on mowing instead of using herbicides to control weeds. 
Pastorek, a former state superintendent of education after 
Hurricane Katrina from 2007 - 2011, helped restore the 
public school system and is an education consultant who 
helps education systems nationwide be more successful. 
He also is the acting chief operating officer for the 
Loyola University senior leadership team, tasked with 
helping the university improve its finances. He believes 
in the importance of preserving the uniqueness of 
Louisiana - whether it be its beauty, its indigenous native 
plants, and animals or other things. He says they provide 
many different things that we know or can see, but there 
are other reasons. 

“My hope is that as we learn more about these rare 
plants, we may find that there are other valuable purposes 
in them other than beauty and appreciation,” he said. 
“When you have native or indigenous plants that do their 
best in the wild, I think it’s important to maintain 
a balance between human use of our planet and the native 
uses of our planet. ... When you lose 
a species (such as Abbeville Red), you 
lose the ability to create beauty and 
joy in people’s lives. I’d rather hang 
on to it and learn more about it then 
let it go. That’s why I keep a focus on 
conservation.” 

The nonprofit Greater New Orleans 
Louisiana Iris Society, almost 20 years 
old, can be reached at http:// www. 
louisianairisgnois.com . It is hosting 
the 2020 Society for Louisiana Irises 
convention in New Orleans in early 
April. 

*Reprinted with permission from The 
Clarion Herald, the official newspaper of 
the Catholic Archdiocese of New Orleans 
with minor revisions by editorial staff. 



More Rescue Success! These irises are the progeny of "rescued" plants from the 
Abbeville Swamp, grown in backyards and returned to the state of Louisiana to be 
included in a natural setting in Palmetto Island State Park. 
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2018 Registrations & Introductions of Louisiana Irises 


The following list was provided by John I. Jones and Joanne Prass-Jones, Registrar-Recorders of the American Iris Society. 
It is a subset of all Registrations and Introductions of irises submitted to AiS, and each appears in an online database 
available to electronic members. The entries are unnofficial in that some of the information may subsequently be 
corrected by the Registrar-Recorders. The descriptions also are included in the SLI Louisiana Iris Checklist CD, which is 
available for sale as described in the Storefront that appears elsewhere in this issue. 

*See below for a key to interpreting the entries and an explanation of the significant additional information - and pictures 
- in the Checklist CD. 


‘ANNETTE BROWN (Harry Wolford, LA, R. 2013). 
Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

BAYOU GAMBLER (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). 

Sdlg. 01-25-01. LA, 37" (94 cm), M. S. and style arms 
grape purple with same color petaloids; F. same, yellow 
sunburst over white ground signal. Rose Cartwheel X 
Flareout. Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

‘BAYOU RENEGADE (Joseph Musacchia, LA, R. 2015). 
Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

BE OF GOOD CHEER (Cynthia Dufrene, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
001-13-7. LA, 32" (81 cm), M. S. medium rose-pink, thin 
silvery edge; style arms dark magenta, light yellow edge; 
F. dark magenta, darker veining, lighter edge, light rose- 
pink underside, bright yellow lance signal, slightly ruffled; 
musky fragrance. Early On X unknown. 

BLESS YOUR LITTLE HEART (Ron Killingsworth, R. 
2018). Sdlg. 5-04-007-01-A. LA, 30" (76 cm), E-M. S. 
lemon-yellow, slight pink blush; style arms lemon, tips 
green; F. lemon-yellow, green veining, raised lime-green 
signal like veining, slight ruffling and recurved edge. 

Laura Louise X Dossier. 

‘BOSSIER CITY BLUES (Hooker Nichols, LA, R. 2015). 
Hillcrest 2015. 

BRONWYN MARIA (D. R. Grieves, R. 2018). Sdlg. 

L1136. LA, 34" (86 cm), M. S. dark burgundy (RHS 
187A); style arms burgundy (187B); F. burgundy, lighter 
reverse, veined, ruffled; 6 large canary yellow (9B) 
steeple signals; reflexed standards and falls. L0429: 
(L00115: (Flight of Fantasy x Sinfonietta) x unknown) X 
L0266: (Garnet Storm Dancer x Little Nutkin). 

COCHON DE LAIT (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
05-06-03. LA, 34" (86 cm), M. S. light mauve-pink, darker 
at edge; style arms golden tan, olive-green midrib; F. 
mauve-pink, darker at edge, lime green line signal. Pure 
Water X unknown. Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

COOKING UP A STORM (Peter Jackson, R. 2018). 


Sdlg. 16D-2. LA, 41" (105 cm), M. S. cream ground 
grading to pink edges, overlaid red, red veining; style 
arms cream ground overlaid pink and red; F. bright 
brick red, lighter around gold signals, dark red veining; 
signals variable on standards; flaring form; ruffled. Velvet 
Ensemble X Swirlygig. 

CREOLE CANDY (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
08-01-03. LA, 37" (94 cm), M. S. pink, center lighter; 
style arms dark pink; F. pink with gold blend, signal small 
green pubescent line edged maroon. Frogmore X Our 
Parris. 

CROWNED ROYAL (Peter Jackson, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
14B-1. LA, 33" (85 cm), M. S. wine-red, fine soft pink 
edge; style arms beige overlaid wine-red; F. same as 
standards; gold steeple signals on all petals. Destination 
Robe X Tarawera Flow. 

DESERT ETCHINGS (Peter Jackson, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
16-J1. LA, 40.5" (103 cm), M. S. yellow, heavy red-brown 
veining, distinct yellow edge; style arms yellow, slight red 
flush; F. same as standards; 6 yellow signals, soft green 
throat; rounded form, piecrust edge. Blueberry Mousse X 
Velvet Ensemble. 

‘ELECTRIC STORM (Peter Jackson, LA, R. 2016). Iris 
City 2018. 

GOODWIN FIRE (Gary Miller, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
GM14LA1-3. LA, 38" (96 cm), M-L. S. pastel pink; F. 
raspberry-mauve, yellow signal. Bayou Gypsy X Secret 
Rendezvous. 

GUMBO YAYA (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
08-01-01. LA, 35" (89 cm), M. S. yellow-orange, darker 
to edge; style arms light maroon, edged orange; F. burnt 
orange, darker to edge, bright yellow sunburst signal. 
Frogmore X Our Parris. Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

‘HOUSE OF BLUES (Patrick O’Connor, LA, R. 2015). 
Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

IKO IKO (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). Sdlg. 08-15-01. 
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LA, 36" (91 cm), M. Dark purple self; narrow orange 
line signal; very ruffled. Garnet Storm Dancer X Grace 
Duhon. Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

*JESSICA MAI (D. R. Grieves, LA, R. 2017). Iris City 
2018. 

*KERRY LYNETTE DOUGLAS (D. R. Grieves, LA, R. 
2007). Iris City 2018. 

*LET’S BEE HAPPY (Peter Jackson, LA, R. 2017). Iris 
City 2018. 

‘MARGERY ROSE (D. R. Grieves, LA, R. 2014). Iris City 
2018. 

‘MATILDA’S WALTZ (Peter Jackson, LA, R. 2017). Iris 
City 2018. 

MILFORD MIST (Peter Jackson, R. 2018). Sdlg. 15-G2. 
LA, 40" (102 cm), M-L. S. light lavender-blue; style arms 
cream, washed violet, green at base; F. lavender-blue, 
slightly recurved, signals light gold, white stippling, violet 
line extending to edge; ruffled. Snap Frozen X Blue 
Mountain Mist. 

‘MOOMBA FLARE (Peter Jackson, LA, R. 2016). Iris 
City 2018. 

MOON’S BIG SISTER (Benny Trahan, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
04-BR-06. LA, 38" (96 cm), ML. Light yellow-brown (RHS 
158A) self, large yellow (12A) arrowhead signal with 
maroon veining; open form. Parentage unknown. 

‘MOUNTAIN SMOKE (Peter Jackson, LA, R. 2017). Iris 
City 2018. 

‘MULBERRY ICE (Bernard Pryor, LA, R. 2007). Iris City 
2018. 

‘NADINE SARAH (D. R. Grieves, LA, R. 2016). Iris City 
2018. 

OPTICAL ILLUSION (Robert Treadway, R. 2018). Sdlg. 

13-50-17A. LA, 34" (86 cm), E-M-L. S. medium orchid, 
thin white halo, maroon veining, white on reverse side; 
style arms pale yellow, bright yellow midribs, flushed 
orchid-white at tips; F. same as standards; gold line 
signal extending over yellow-green thumbprint on all 
petals; serrated edges. Nancy Tichborne X 05-37-11 A: 
(Candlelight Supper x Sun and Surf). 

‘OVERDRESSED (Patrick O’Connor, LA, R. 2017). 
Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

QUISKI BAYOU (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
08-05-01. LA, 32" (81 cm), M. S. and style arms grape-blue; 

F. same, yellow broken sunburst signal, white on edge. 
Tchoupitoulas X Queen Jeanne. Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 


RASPBERRY TRUFFLE (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). 
Sdlg. 10-01-01. LA, 35" (89 cm), M. S. mauve; style arms 
raspberry, edges mauve; F. mauve, yellow dagger signal 
outlined maroon. John’s Lucifer X Iko Iko. 

RINGS OF ROMEO (Ron Betzer, R. 2018). Sdlg. 12-2- 
1. LA, 32" (81 cm), EM. S. light carmine, lightly veined 
darker; style arms cream, blushed carmine; F. carmine, 
dark lines extending from yellow steeple signal tips to 
edge, round, cream edge. Our Dorothy X Dark Dude. 

ROYAL MEETING (Peter Jackson, R. 2018). Sdlg. 

12B-1. LA, 30" (76 cm), M. S. light lavender; style arms 
cream-lavender, soft violet wash; F. lavender, dark 
veining from two-toned gold signals; ruffled. Queen 
Jeanne X Queen Adelaide. 

‘RUFFLE OF SPRING (Peter Jackson, LA, R. 2016). Iris 
City 2018. 

SANDY’S GIFT (Joseph Musacchia, R. 2018). SPEC 
(brevicaulis), 12" (30 cm), L. S. and style arms violet- 
blue; F. same, white sunburst with yellow line in middle; 
slight fragrance; zig zag stalk; seed collected near 
Lafayette, LA. I. brevicaulis, parentage unknown. 
Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

‘SEAN PHILIP (Patrick O’Connor, LA, R. 2015). 
Louisiana Iris Gardens 2018. 

SHADES OF VANTA (Pat M. Norvell, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
LL16DD. LA, 27" (68 cm), EM. S. very dark blue-violet; 
style arms same, white hairline on side edges; F. same 
as standards, single gold line signal. Living Large X Dark 
Dude. 

SHADOWS ON THE TECHE (Joseph Musacchia, 

R. 2018). Sdlg. 11-21-2. LA, 47" (119 cm), M. S. pale 
lavender, darker veining; style arms olive green-grey, tips 
lavender; F. pale lavender, darker veining, wide orange 
pubescent signal. Enviable X Gulf Moon Glow. Louisiana 
Iris Gardens 2018. 

SHARON CONAWAY (Cynthia Dufrene, R. 2018). Sdlg. 
4-22-14. LA, 12-13" (30-32 cm), M-L. S. lemon-yellow, 
olive green central line, rose blush at tips, lightly ruffled; 
style arms lemon-yellow, slight rose blush along midrib; 

F. lemon-yellow, deep rose blush along outer edges 
darker at tips, darker rose veining, golden yellow line 
signal; slight fragrance. Early On X unknown. 

SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS (Benny Trahan, R. 2018). 
LA (fulva), 12" (30 cm), M. S. white, light orange veining 
throughout giving appearance of light orange (RHS 29D) 
cast; style arms purple-pink (74C); F. same as standards, 
light yellow lines; collected species. Ouachita Half Moon 
sport. 
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STUBBORN LOVE (Ron Betzer, 

R. 2018). Sdlg. 05-40-1. LA, 40" 

(101 cm), EML. S. brick red, interior 
lightens with age, sometimes with 
brown overtone; style arms brick red, 
hints of green on edge and base; R 
brick red, dark red lines from yellow 
steeple tips to edge. Honey Galore X 
Shining Times. 

TASMAN WHIRLPOOL (Peter 
Jackson, R. 2018). Sdlg. 16-X1. LA, 
39" (100 cm), L. S. blue-violet, lighter 
edging, darker veining; style arms 
soft green, heavily overlaid violet, tips 
lighter; R same as standards; 6 gold 
steeple signals; overlapping form; 
ruffled. Tarawera Flow X Tasman 
Mariner. 


* VELVET ENSEMBLE (Peter 
Jackson, LA, R. 2015). Iris City 2018. 

VIOLET VISION (Robert Treadway, 
R. 2018). Sdlg. 13-49-17A. LA, 35" 
(89 cm), E-M-L. S. blue-violet, red- 
violet overlay, maroon veining; style 
arms blue-violet, pale yellow midrib 
and edge; F. same as standards, 
bright yellow arrowhead signal with 
darker yellow line signal; serrated 
edges with slight halo. Donna 
Wolford X 05-37-11 A: (Candlelight 
Supper x Sun and Surf). 

WEARING VELVET (Peter Jackson, 
R. 2018). Sdlg. 15F-1. LA, 35" (90 
cm), E-M. S. mid purple, darker 
veining; style arms mid purple, 
washed dark purple; F. purple, faint 
lighter edge, 3 gold signals; ruffled. 


For Madelaine X 6G-2: (Undercover x 
Garnet Storm Dancer). 

YANGLU HUANGQUE (Fengtong 
Li, R. 2018). Sdlg. rhcf2016-1. LA, 

35" (89 cm), L. S. yellow (RHS 11D); 
style arms red (49B), edges yellow 
(14D); F. yellow-orange ground, 
greyed yellow (161 A) veins, purple 
(76A) spots, slender yellow-orange 
(16B) signal. Rhett X Creme Freeze. 

YANGZHOU LANHAI (Fengtong 
Li, R. 2018). Sdlg. SIRH2016-1. LA, 
35.5" (90 cm), L. S. violet (RHS 84A); 
style arms purple (75A); F. purple- 
violet (N82A), yellow (12A) signal. 
Sinfonietta X Rhett. 

‘Introduction of previously registered 
iris. 


*KEY 

An entry with descriptive details but no asterisk were new Registrations for 2018. Entries with an asterisk but no 
descriptive information were new Introductions in 2018 but were registered in an earlier year. 

Following the name of the iris, in parentheses, is: the name of the hybridizer; “LA” - the abbreviation for a Louisiana 
iris; and “R” plus a year, which is the year of registration. 

Next is the height of the bloom stalk in inches and centimeters. It is followed by the time of bloom: E - Early, M - 
Midseason, L - Late, or some combination of these. 

The description of the flower is divided between the Standards (“S”) and the Falls, (“F”). A description is usually 
given of the signal and the styles. 

Finally, if the iris has been introduced into commerce, the name of the nursery and the year of introduction are 
shown. 


All the information in the Registration 
and Introductions for the year -- and 
much, much more -- is available on 
the SLI Checklist CD, which can be 
purchased for ten dollars though the 
SLI Strorefront. 



Registrations and Introductions for 
every year in the AIS database going back to 1910 are 
included. Pictures are available for most irises, although 
these increase in frequency in later years and depend 
upon the hybridizer’s willingness to provide images. 


The CD Checklist is a searchable database. For example, 
one can ask for a list of irises registered or introduced by 
a particular hybridizer, all those that are early bloomers, 
allregistered in a particular year, all those with red falls, all 
above a specific height, and so forth. Lists that result from 
searches can be printed. 


How Can I Get These Irises? 

The irises that are Introduced are generally available from 
the commercial garden shown at the end of the entry. 
Check that nursery’s display ad in the Fleur or its listing 
in the Commercial Directory for contact information. Most 
irises that have been recently registered will be available 
eventually. Note the commercial garden that normally 
introduces for that hybridizer and watch for a future 
introduction or inquire about an introduction date. 

Do you like this feature? 

For many years the SLI Newsletter, the predecessor 
to the Fleur de Lis, published the Registrations and 
Introductions each year in one of its four quarterly issues. 
That practice was dropped around 2003 when the CD 
Checklist became available. If you value being able to 
browse through an annual printed list in the Fleur, let the 
editor know. 
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A Window Into Our Iris Past 

The Extraordinary Nelson and Hutson Families of New Orleans 

-Story provided by Patrick O'Connor 


The history of Louisiana irises has long been a fascination 
for gardeners and naturalists lucky enough to be exposed to 
the early days of their modern “discovery.” The irises emerged 
from wetlands and entered horticulture less than a century ago, 
thanks to the efforts of explorers we can’t help but envy. They 
waded into swamps and muck to find species and forms as yet 
unknown, a far cry from today’s trips to the nursery to buy 
potted plants. 

These intrepid souls were gardeners, true, but more, they 
were caught up in the sense of adventure that characterized the 
first generation of modem Louisiana iris enthusiasts. No doubt 
there was an element of competitiveness involved, as well as 
curiosity and the simple need to landscape a garden. Who could 
find the elusive yellow or pink iris, colors common among 
today’s hybrids but rare in nature? Who could locate the tmest 
red? There also was a strong conservationist theme among these 
explorers, because they saw more directly than others how 
development was destroying the irises’ natural habitat. 

The names of Dr. John K. Small, Caroline Dormon, 

Percy Viosca, Ira S. Nelson, Mary Swords Debaillon, W. B. 
MacMillan and many others will be familiar to those who 
have read the occasional historical pieces printed or reprinted 
in the Fleur de Lis or other SLI publications. 1 This article will 
add a name to the list of 
important early activists, 
but it is not just about 
one individual. Instead, 
it recognizes a family 
infused with a love of art 
and nature and in which a 
dedication to the Louisiana 
iris transcends generations. 

It is a different kind of iris 
story. 

While we know much 
about historical figures in 
the Society and the virtual 
pandemic of collecting and 
discovery they triggered in 
South Louisiana, the passage 
of time has mostly closed the window on our ability to leam 
more. The generation of early explorers and leaders is gone, as 


Mary Sue Roniger of New Orleans, granddaughter ofMary Nelson, 
provided extensive time and invaluable information in the preparation 
of this article. She also supplied the many family photos shown. 



The view across the Pearl River from the dock on the Nelson property 
in Pearlington, Mississippi, enjoyed by the family since the 1930s. 


is a younger generation who knew them. Rarely, the window 
opens a crack, and an unexpected opportunity arises. Such was 
the case, paradoxically, with the passing of Martha Nelson Frost 
on May 27, 2019, in New Orleans at age 75. 

Martha Nelson Frost 

1944-2019 

Martha was the daughter of Waldemar and Opal Nelson 
and the granddaughter of Mary Lockett Hutson Nelson and B. 
Stanley Nelson of New Orleans. Mary Hutson Nelson, who died 
in 1982 at age 98, was a founding member of SLI and the iris 
center of the family. Much of this tale radiates from her, but that 
is jumping ahead in the story. 

Martha Nelson Frost was a gardener but not a member 
of SLI. And yet, her obituary asked that instead of flowers, 
contributions be made to the Society for Louisiana Irises. A very 
substantial number have been received. Understandably, this 
puzzled our treasurer Ron Killingsworth when contributions 
began to arrive, and the question he posed was: Who was 
Martha Nelson Frost, and why were remembrances directed to 
our Society? People often designate charitable or community 
organizations in such situations, but those are usually known 
entities or causes, and this was a first for SLI. It was agreed 
that we needed to learn more about Martha Frost and to publish 
thanks to those who contributed in her memory. That began the 
research for this article, which unexpectantly ballooned into 
more than we knew about the links of the Nelson and Hutson 
families to the Louisiana iris. 

From New Orleans, Martha grew up spending weekends in 
Pearlington, Mississippi. In 1934, her grandparents, Mary and 
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Stanley Nelson purchased 35 acres on the Mississippi side of the 
Pearl River, and additional land was added later. The first home 
on the place was built under the direction of Stanley Nelson, 
an engineer, by sons Waldemar (Martha’s father, then 18) and 
Charles (16) from bricks left on the property from an ultimately 
failed attempt by an earlier owner to manufacture them there. 

When Martha married in 1969, she and her husband bought 
a home in Pearlington. Two days after the wedding, Hurricane 
Camille hit the Mississippi Gulf Coast. The extensive damage 
was on a level comparable to the more recent Hurricane Katrina. 
Recovery was slow, but Martha’s home was restored, and she 
lived there at the time of her death. 

Many others spent time in Pearlington, and over the years, 
various members of the Nelson family bought homes (some 
would say “camps”) there. Today, the Pearlington property is 
a virtual family compound and nature preserve. The family’s 
engineering expertise is evident from the long boardwalks that 
wind through the surrounding marsh - worthy of any wildlife 
sanctuary - and from an impressive floating dock, designed by 
Waldemar’s son Charles Waldemar Nelson. The dock was built 
from lumber salvaged from an earlier fixed dock repeatedly 
ruined by spring floods. The Pearlington retreat is the site of 
annual picnics and family get-togethers, and much of it is a 
beautiful, undisturbed natural area with a scenic view of the 
Pearl River. 

Martha’s Pearlington home at the time of her passing did 
not have irises growing nearby or much in the way of flower 
beds, unlike in the past. Hurricane Katrina in 2005 is a principal 
reason. Most people associate the storm with New Orleans, but 
Katrina made landfall roughly in Pearlington, and it devastated 
the Mississippi coast with both wind and water. Martha’s home 
is two stories but of wood construction. She did not evacuate for 
the storm and stayed instead in a one-story brick home nearby. 
The water was so high that her son Matthew had to rescue her 
by cutting a hole in the roof, swimming to the larger house to 


get a boat and then coming back for Martha. Many of the Nel¬ 
son family structures in the area were damaged badly. Gardens, 
including Martha’s, were destroyed. 

Plantlife in wild and wooded areas has made a comeback, as 
have the irises long growing in the large pond on the property. 
They probably have not yet returned to pre-storm levels, and 
there is no way to know the old varieties that may have been 
lost. The native irises in the area are giganticaeruleas , but the 
pond has a mixture of irises dating back many years that were 
planted by family members, especially Martha’s grandmother 
Mary Nelson and her mother, Opal Nelson. Wild irises occur 
primarily up tributaries of the Pearl, such as the nearby Parker’s 
Creek. 

Much of Martha’s gardening legacy was left at various 
schools where she was employed or volunteered over the years. 
She consistently made it a point to nurture or develop gardens 
on the campuses where she taught or her children were students. 
School gardens were once common in New Orleans, and Martha 
contributed to that tradition. 



Mary and Stanley Nelson and family in about 1934. From left, 
daughter Polly, son Waldemar, Mary Nelson, son Charles, Stanley 
Nelson in back and daughter Louise in front. Youngest son Tommy is 
hugging his dog. 


Mary Hutson Nelson 

1884- 1982 

That story begins with Martha’s grandmother Mary Hutson 
Nelson, and truly but less directly, with her great-grandfather 
Charles W. Hutson, who imbued a love of nature in the family 
and has a fascinating story of his own. But the original, driving 
iris force was Mary Nelson, who first saw and began planting 
Louisiana irises as early as 1909, 2 a date that precedes by over 
fifteen years the arrival of Dr. John K. Small, who is often 
informally credited with the irises’ “discovery” in Louisiana. 

It also was four years before her marriage to Stanley Nelson in 
1913. 

Active in local gardening organizations, Mary Nelson 
advocated in the early 1920s the adoption of the Louisiana 



When Martha Frost passed, her children felt that donations 
to the Society for Louisiana Irises would be a fitting remem¬ 
brance. They knew 
that there was a strong 
family connection 
with the irises and that 
Martha shared it. The 
gesture reminds us 
that love of the irises 
is not limited to those 
who belong to an 
organization, and it is 
instructive to under¬ 
stand how Martha 
Nelson Frost came to Mary in 1913 on her honeymoon on the 
hold Louisiana irises Pearl River. She had been growing irises 
in such esteem that fo r about four years at that time. 

her children would 

regard donations to the Society as a fitting tribute to her. 
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iris as the “city 
flower” of New 
Orleans. She was 
an especially active 
member for many 
years of the New 
Orleans Garden 
Society and was 
motivated by the 
City Beautiful 
movement that was 
a core force in city 
planning in the 
early 1900s. 3 She 
regularly attended 
conventions and 
other garden club 
events at least 
into the 1940s and 
probably much 
later. 

When Dr. John 

K. Small encountered Louisiana irises in 1925 and successfully 
promoted them into the 1930s through his publications, personal 
communications and talks, Mary Nelson was undoubtedly 
delighted to see the recognition of the irises to which she was 
already dedicated. Small’s views carried great weight; he was 
a Curator of the New York Botanical Garden and a recognized 
authority on the flora of the Southeastern states. But Mary 
Nelson was more than a passive observer of Small’s work. She 
not only preceded Small in exploring the swamps and roadsides 
for Louisiana irises, but she assisted him by identifying the 
locations of special colors and forms and by accompanying him 
on collecting trips. Her letters indicate, however, that she was 
not afraid to question Small about some of his conclusions on 
the classification of Louisiana irises. 


In the 1930s and into the 1940s, Mary Nelson sold and 
traded irises and other native plants on a small scale. No plant 



list has been found, but her correspondence indicates that if 
one wanted a dozen giganticaeruleas for a dollar or fulvas 
at a quarter each, Mary Nelson could supply them. 4 She also 
gave and traded plants with many who had become interested 
in Louisiana irises. Mary sent iris stock to the Little Rock 
hybridizer Frank Chowning in the early days of his efforts, and 
they traded unusual plants over several years including yellow 
fulvas and a white “flexicaulis”. 

Mary acquired the irises she sold both through propagation 
in her garden and by extensive collecting. But the collecting 
was from “back in the swamp” where collecting did not detract 
from the public’s enjoyment. Her daughter Louise Ewin, or 
Lulu, now 97, said that during bloom season her mother was 
“constantly” out wading into the many undeveloped swamps 
and low areas that still dotted New Orleans. In a 2012 email to 
family members Lulu said, “When I was a teenager, I used to 
help collect them - which involved wading into the swamp to 
pull new varieties up. I found the first WHITE giganticaerulea 
back of Pearlington in a swamp when I was about 14. And I 
can remember the area [in New Orleans] across from where 
McMain High School is now where Mama and I would go out 
early in the day before school started ... to dig some blue ones 
up. Can you believe that was a SWAMP then? No wonder it 
flooded in Katrina!” 

In fact, Mary Nelson was a preservationist and 
conservationist of long-standing. One of her earliest activities 
was taking her sons Waldemar and Charles - also sometimes 
before school - to the developing Gentilly section of New 
Orleans to rescue irises when the former swamp was being 
subdivided. The City had committed itself in the early 1900s 
to draining swamps out toward Lake Pontchartrain to support 
residential expansion, economic development, public health, 
and for other reasons. When powerful new pumps were installed 
in the London Avenue Outfall Canal in 1918, land in Gentilly 
began to drain and dry, leading to subdivision over some years. 
In the late 1920s, Mary and her sons dug and rescued the 
prolific but doomed irises and relocated them elsewhere. 




Mary Nelson with daughter Louise and son 
Tommy in about 1940. 


Mary s house on Panola Street in New Orleans, still in the family, and her garden in back. The bridge over the low area where Mary 
grew irises was added later. The garden has come back, but the remaining irises were destroyed by Katrina. 
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It is another irony, remarkable in the day, that Mary was 
trained as a civil engineer and worked on the design of several 
of the pumps used to drain New Orleans and its remaining 
swamps. In fact, she met her future husband, Stanley Nelson, as 
an employee in the engineering firm A. M. Lockett, owned by a 
relative, where Stanley also worked. Mary’s education and that 
of her sisters is an achievement that deserves elaboration, found 
below. 

Mary Nelson held an enduring love for Louisiana irises, 
but she was involved with plants of many kinds, especially 
natives. Her correspondence with Caroline Dormon and Mary 
Swords Debaillon, the two leading figures of the day in growing 
and promoting natives, reveals not only a kindred spirit but 
an active participant and friend. Letters to and from Mary are 
full of information about plants, plans to visit one another’s 
gardens, and to embark on “iris hunts.” Both Mary Swords 
Debaillon and Caroline Dormon visited Mary’s garden and the 
Pearlington retreat, and they stayed in her home. Mary Nelson 
took a special interest in assisting Caroline Dormon with the 
sales and promotion of her book, Wildflowers of Louisiana. 
When Edith Stem of New Orleans was creating her gardens at 
Longue Vue, she consulted with Mary Nelson among others on 
the design and planting of the Wild Garden. Mary was probably 
suggested to Mrs. Stem by Caroline Dormon, who also worked 
on the project. 

Dr. Small visited Mary’s garden, also. On one occasion he 
saw a large white I. giganticaerulea that Mary had collected 
across the River on the way to Des Allemands. Small looked at 
the clump and named it ‘7. elephantina ” on the spot. There is no 
wonder that the new “species” he named approached or perhaps 
exceeded one hundred. 

Mary Nelson participated in the creation of the Society 
for Louisiana Irises in 1941. It was originally called the Mary 


Swords Debaillon Iris Society in honor of the iris and native 
plant activist who had died in 1940 and who was a prime mover 
in ongoing interaction and correspondence among Louisiana 
naturalists and gardeners, some of whom ultimately became 
founders of the organization. SLI coalesced out of the web 
of relationships that began at least in the 1920s when Small’s 
work stoked interest to a fever pitch, and collectors eventually 
became so numerous that they would mn into one another in 
the wild. W. B. MacMillan, Ira S. Nelson (no relation to this 
Nelson family), and Joe Richard determined that it was time 
to organize, and because of the activities of people like Mary 
Nelson, the groundwork for a successful organization had been 
laid. 

Mary Nelson led a long and influential life. She would have 
been 25 years old when she began growing irises in 1909; in her 
late-30s when she rescued irises in Gentilly and when Dr. Small 
“discovered” Louisiana irises on a train trip into the City in 
1925; and in her mid-50s when the Mary Swords Debaillon Iris 
Society was formed in 1941. Ten years later, in 1951, she was 
giving cultural advice on growing irises and being quoted in the 
Times-Picayune. 5 She was no longer selling irises but instead 
referred those 
inquiring to Sidney 
Conger and W. B. 

MacMillan. Her 
garden club activity 
persisted for many 
years. Into her 
80s, she and her 
twin sister Sophie 
Rollins continued 
their tradition of 
swimming across 
the Pearl River and 
back every year at 
the family picnic. 

She maintained 
the iris pond in 
Pearlington and her 
beautiful garden on 
Panola Street in New 

Orleans, a residence that is still in the family. At least some of 
her irises survived until Hurricane Katrina destroyed them in 
2005. 

Mary Hutson Nelson was an energetic, gregarious, and 
intrepid person. Her granddaughter, Mary Sue Roniger of New 
Orleans remembers her also as a great storyteller as well as a 
taskmaster organizing activities for children and directing them 
to help with adult projects, especially at Pearlington. Mary 
Sue’s home backs up to Mary Nelson’s Panola Street home 
in in New Orleans, and they lived next door to one another 
for Mary’s final seventeen years. Mary Sue and others had 
the opportunity to hear the stories of a long, productive, and 
consequential life. 



Mary Lockett Hutson Nelson in about 1970. 
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There is little wonder that Mary Nelson’s love of irises 
has permeated the family. Her twin sister Sophie grew irises 
at her Gulfport home. Eldest daughter Polly went to meetings 
with Mary, helped entertain guests, and collected at least 
some irises on her own. At age 90, Mary’s daughter Louise 
(Lulu) came to the first show held by the Greater New Orleans 
Iris Society, and she spoke briefly with workers about Mary 
Nelson. Granddaughter Mary Sue Roniger (Waldemar’s 
daughter and Martha Frost’s sister) and her husband Jack 
continue to maintain Mary’s garden on Panola Street. Mary’s 
great-granddaughter (and Martha’s daughter) Rebecca Frost 
represents the fourth generation of iris enthusiasts as she 
nourishes her large plot of Iris giganticaerulea at Pearlington. 
Until her death, Martha Frost was the keeper of the irises at 
Pearlington, but those in the pond remain to be enjoyed at 
family get-togethers, and they undoubtedly will endure and 
expand in the future. 

The vignettes below show a bit about several additional 
family members with notable connections to Mary Nelson and 
to Louisiana irises. They will help to properly recognize - and 
celebrate - the Hutson and Nelson families’ contributions to the 
history of the irises. 

Perhaps there are others in the families with iris stories they 
could tell, or perhaps they will have them in the future. 

Charles Woodward Hutson 

1840- 1936 

Charles W. Hutson, the father of Mary Hutson Nelson and 
great-grandfather of Martha Nelson Frost, was a fascinating 
figure whose accomplishments were a foretelling of those of 
some of his descendants. 

Bom in South Carolina before the Civil War, Charles 
Hutson graduated from South Carolina College and later served 
as a private in the confederate army, was wounded at Bull Run 
in 1861, and captured the following year. After the war, he 
embarked on an academic career. He taught for over 40 years 
at numerous southern colleges and universities. His positions 
included Professor of Greek at LSU, Professor of Modem 
Languages and History at the University of Mississippi, and 
relatively brief jobs at several colleges in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Alabama. He spent the last 15 
years of his teaching career as Professor of English and History 
at Texas A&M in College Station. 

The geographic distribution of Charles Hutson’s positions 
allowed him to expose his family broadly to the southern 
outdoors. Described as an “amateur botanist,” he and his family 
often camped throughout much of the South, instilling a love of 
nature transmitted to subsequent generations. 

His time at Texas A&M, provided a unique educational 
opportunity to his daughters, Ethel, Mary, and Sophie. While 
women were not allowed to pursue or earn degrees, the all-male 



Two of Charles W. Hutson ’ s paintings. 
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school did permit the daughters of faculty to take courses along 
with the men. According to the University’s website, Ethel 
was the first woman known to have attended Texas A&M. 
Ethel Hutson “assisted in editing and illustrating the first 
yearbook ... and was known as the first ‘campus girl’ and 
named an honorary member of the Class of 1895.” 

Ethel’s younger twin sisters Mary and Sophie “began 
taking classes in Civil Engineering in 1889, completing 
their coursework in 1903 but unable to attain a degree.” 
Years later, according to an Associated Press story in May 
2012: 6 

“Mary and Sophie Hutson will become 
posthumous aggies next week. The late twins, 
who completed their Texas A&M University civil 
engineering degree requirements in 1903 but were 
never granted sheepskins at the officially all-male 
school, will be awarded diplomas May 10 .... 

“They attended the same classes as cadets at 
the military school and members of the Class of 
1900 gave the women uniform jackets, for which 
their mother made matching skirts. The Hutsons 
wore their uniforms in the ‘Long Horn’ yearbook 
in 1903 and when they received certificates of 
completion, but no diplomas.” 

Charles Hutson’s retirement from Texas A&M in 1908 
and his subsequent move to New Orleans, where son Henry 
was working at the engineering firm of A. M. Lockett, 
marked the beginning of his career as an artist. He became 
serious about his painting, working in watercolors and 
later oils in addition to pastels with which he had dabbled 
earlier. Much of his work depicted scenes around New 
Orleans and along the Mississippi coast. He often painted 
landscapes “where water meets land.” 7 

Charles Hutson’s work was admired in his lifetime and 
has been well recognized since his death. Entirely without 
formal art training, Sidney Jamis included Hutson in his 
1942 book, They Taught Themselves: American Primitive 
Painters of the 20 th Century. Hutson did not have his 
first solo show until 1931 at age ninety-one, but his work 
has been exhibited in numerous solo exhibits since. The 
Edward Thorp Gallery in New York exhibited his work in 
2015. 8 His paintings are in several museums and permanent 
collections, including the New Orleans Museum of Art and 
the Ogden Museum in New Orleans. A show at the Ogden 
including several of his works closed in August 2019. 

The scenes that Charles W. Hutson painted reflected his 
love of nature. They echo the landscape to which many in 
his family were exposed and came to value. One can see his 
influence in many lives to come. 


Ethel Hutson 

1872- 1951 

Mary Nelson’s older sister Ethel is another family story of 
great accomplishment. Her contributions were principally in 
art and community service, but not without a notable Louisiana 
iris connection. 

Virtually 
all historical 
accounts of 
Louisiana irises 
contain this 
same reference, 
although without 
additional detail: 
“Among the 
more prominent 
collectors and 
growers from 
the New Orleans 
area in the early 
1900s were 
Mary Nelson and 
her sister Ethel 
Hutson.” 9 

It may be 
that Ethel, twelve 
years older than 
Mary, was the first 

in the family to encounter the irises when they moved from 
College Station to New Orleans in 1908. Ethel was enrolled 
at Newcomb College and working with the artist Ellsworth 
Woodward, who is well known for taking students to the iris 
fields on Frenchmen Street to paint. 

When May Wilkinson Mount was organizing the short¬ 
lived but very active Louisiana Iris Conservation Society in 
New Orleans in 1931, she wrote to Mary Nelson, imploring her 
to participate, 
to become a 
director and to 
accept the job 
of recording 
secretary. She 
told her, you 
“were one of the 
two first persons 
to whom I wrote 
when I planned 
the organization 
... and your 
sister was the 
other.” In fact, 

Ethel Hutsons iris design on a piece of 
Newcomb pottery she created. 



A wild iris painted by Ethel Hutson. 
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“Pier at Pearlington, ” a pastel by Ethel Hutson. 


according to Mrs. Mount, Ethel Hutson had been advising her 
on the iris organization and told her that both she and Mary 
Nelson “would gladly be enrolled as members” but that Mary 
“most emphatically could not undertake any office which 
required attention while the baby was so young.” Mary’s 
youngest son Tommy was an infant at the time. Mrs. Nelson 
appealed for Mary and Ethel to attend the next meeting since 
Ethel “has most helpful suggestions on all the subjects broached 
with her, and she is so sympathetic and overflowing with 
kindness.” 10 

Ethel Hutson was educated in art before father Charles W. 
Hutson’s position at Texas A&M began, and she studied in New 
York at the Pratt Institute, the Art Students League, and the 
National Academy of Design. 11 She joined the family in College 
Station and moved with them to New Orleans when her father 
retired. Never married, she lived with Charles Hutson in a home 
on Panola Street next door to Mary and Stanley Nelson. 

She worked professionally as an arts and museum 
administrator with the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art (now the 
New Orleans Museum of Art), which opened to the public in 
1911. Along with Ellsworth Woodward, she played a vital role 
for many years in the Southern States Art League. 

Ethel Hutson was also a reporter for the New Orleans Item 
on art and other issues and was named head of the women’s 
department in 1912. She became an active member, and later 
press officer, of the Women’s Suffrage Party of Louisiana. 

Her papers in the Tulane University Library contain extensive 
documents on her activity as a suffragette. 

Ethel Hutson maintained her long interest in the irises, 
used iris images in her art, and grew the plants extensively in 
her garden on Panola Street in New Orleans. Her life work was 
in the world of art and community service, not horticulture 
or botany, but she was one of the anchors of the Hutson and 
Nelson families’ strong and enduring connection to the iris 
world. 


Waldemar Nelson 

1916-2005 

Mary Hutson Nelson’s son Waldemar continued another 
family tradition, engineering. Both of his parents were 
in that profession, as were five uncles and an aunt. 12 He 
founded a prominent and successful engineering firm in 
New Orleans, and his sons Charles Waldemar Nelson and 
Kenneth Hutson Nelson, also engineers, lead the firm today. 
Tulane named Waldemar outstanding engineering alumnus 
in 1976 and eventually he was enrolled in the Tulane 
Engineering Hall of Fame. 

Waldemar Nelson’s obituary in 2005 celebrated a long 
list of civic as well as professional accomplishments and 
awards. He was the recipient of the Times-Picayune Loving 
Cup in 2001, and his daughter Ginger Dodge said that for 
years he carried two briefcases, one each for his professional 
and philanthropic work. He served for 22 years on the 
Board of Commissioners of the City Park Improvement 
Association, including time as president and chair of the 
park’s engineering committee. 

He did not forget the family iris tradition. As a boy 
and along with brother Charles, he had accompanied Mary 
Nelson on her iris rescues in the Gentilly neighborhood of 
New Orleans. The Pearlington family retreat was an escape 
from urban life and provided a garden of wild irises, planted 
and maintained primarily by his mother Mary Nelson, his 
wife Opal Nelson, and his daughter Martha Nelson Frost, 
but enjoyed by all. 



“Iris chrysophoenicia”, 

Saved at the Nelson retreat in Pearlington 

Above left is the color plate from Addisonia 
depicting the iris named by Dr. John K. Small, and 
right is a 1995painting by Martha Frosts daughter 
Mathilde Frost Berlin that is in Martha Nelson 
Frost s home today. 
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Irises in the edge of the pond in Pearlington. 


In 2000, Marie Caillet received a letter from Waldemar 
accompanied by a photo of “Iris chrysophoenicia” growing 
in a swampy area on the Nelson property in Pearlington. 
“Chrysophoenicia” was one of the names assigned by Dr. 
Small in the late 1920s and early 1930s to collected irises that 
he presumed were species but which later were determined to 
be natural hybrids. It is a tall red-purple iris with the form of 
giganticaerulea, and regardless of its correct name, it is a plant 
of historical importance. Far too few collected plants from the 
early days have survived, at least with their identities known. 
Waldemar’s letter to Marie said that his daughter Martha Frost 
continued the tradition of planting and tending to irises in 
Pearlington. 

When the Greater New Orleans Iris Society was organized 
and announced publicly in 2000, one of the first several 
memberships to arrive in the mail was from Waldemar Nelson. 
He was then 84 years old, had lived an impactful life of 
professional and community service, and he had not forgotten 
the family connection to Louisiana irises. 


Aviator Charles Nelson 

1918-1944 



Mary and Stanley Nelson lost a son in World War II. 
Charles Woodward Nelson was killed in action during an attack 

on a Japanese aircraft carrier in 
June 1944. He was 26 years old. 


Lt. Charles Woodward Nelson 


The War years were also 
the early days of the Society 
for Louisiana Irises, formed in 
1941, and Mary Nelson was 
an active, charter member. She 
worked with the first president, 
W. B. MacMillan of Abbeville, 
a famous collector and explorer 
who found the large, unique 
irises, the “Abbeville Reds,” that 


came to be designated as I. nelsonii. MacMillan was also one of 
the early hybridizers. 

In honor of 
Mary and Stanley’s 
lost son, MacMillan 
named a hybrid 
Louisiana iris for Lt. 

Charles Woodward 
Nelson. It is 
registered as ‘Aviator 
Charles Nelson’ 
with the American 
Iris Society. It is a 
beautiful pink iris 
and, fortunately, 
one of the old cultivars that has survived today. Its parentage is 
Mistis X Plain-Folks. 



Notes 

1 The most accessible historical accounts are on the SLI 
website. Go to www.louisianas.org and click on History of SLI. 
See especially the article by Tom Dillard. 

2 Unfinished manuscript in the Ira S. Nelson Papers, 
Collection 27, Special Collections, Edith Garland Dupre' 

Library, University of Louisiana at Lafayette. The document w T as 
probably an unfinished history of SLI by Ira Nelson who was 
killed in an automobile accident in 1965. 

3 The City Beautiful Movement was influential in 
architecture and city planning in the late 1800s. It was based 
in pail on the ideas of Frederick Law Olmstead, and it held 
that creation of a beautiful urban environment would have 
ameliorative effects reducing various social ills. 

4 The Ira Nelson Papers at the ULL Library in Lafayette, 
cited in note 3 above, contains a box of Maiy Nelson's 
correspondence not just with Ira Nelson but with many others. 
These letters were the source for many of the insights in tliis 
article. 

5 “Great Day for the Iris ', Times-Picayune. Dixie Roto 
magazine section, March 4,1951. 

6 From Ancestiy.com. After sign-in: https ://anestry. 
me/2KpNJTW Abetter article is: http://bit.ly/2YS2aEo 

7 https ://www.timeout, com/newyork/art/charles-w-hntson 

8 https ://www. edw r ardthoip gallery, com/Charles-w-hutson 

9 Marie Caillet and Joseph Meitzweiller (eds.), The 
Louisiana Iris: The History and Culture of Five North American 
Species and the Hybrids, l 3E ed. Waco: Texas Gardener Press, 
1988, p 3 

10 Letter from May Wilkinson Mount to Mary Nelson, 
May 7, 1931 

11 Gruber, Ph D. : J. Richard “Ethel Hutson" 
https://64Parishes.org Encyclopedia of Louisiana. Ed. David 
Johnson. Louisiana Endowment for the Humanities? 12 Sep 
2012.3 Aug 2019. 

12 Obituary, “Waldemar S. Nelson, generous engineer," 
Times-Picayune, November 17,2005. 
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Briarwood Reflections 

-Story and Photos by Richard Johnson 


Since the day of the tornado, we, along with many volunteers, 
have been working diligently to preserve artifacts and open roads 
and trails for visitors to come once again and see this amazing 
place. Though much damage was wrought, it is nature in action 
and nature is recovering. Throughout the damage we find bright 
spots to lighten our spirits, such as the Pinewoods Lilies, Alophia 
drummondii peaking from under downed limbs, and seeing the 
Wildflower Meadow awash in yellow from the Sweet Coneflower, 
Rudbeckia subtomentosa. Now the blazing red of the Plumleaf 
Azaleas, Rhododendron prunifolium add color to the woods. 

Now to answer the question on most of your minds; yes, 
Grandpappy is fine. Some additional good news about this gnarled 
old Longleaf is that he has been officially declared the largest 
Longleaf pine in the state of Louisiana! We are awaiting official 
confirmation that he is the largest in the country! The experts who 
came by to look him over gave us an estimate, based on their charts, 
that he’s somewhere in the 400 - 500-year age range. Just amazing!! 

Though Briarwood has been battered by the tornado, we 
continue to press on, for we must save this priceless piece of 
history for future generations to enjoy. We do not look at the overall 
destruction but rather celebrate the daily victories that come with 
each area that is cleaned of debris. We will accomplish this daunting 
task one day at a time, one limb at a time. 

If you would like to volunteer, we can use all the hands we can 
get. Please give us a call at the preserve (318) 576-3379 so we will 
know when you are planning to be here. If you would like to donate 
to the Briarwood Tornado Recovery Fund, please send a check for 
that purpose to the Caroline Dormon Foundation, PO Box 226, 
Natchitoches, LA 71457. 

We look forward to seeing you here at Briarwood again soon! 



2019 Calendar of Events: 

Tom Sawyer Work Day - Saturday, October 26th 
Annual Plant Sale - Saturday, November 2nd 



"Iris garden after tree removal - needs some TLC to get 
it back in shape for visitors ." 


Briarwood is open for guided tours in March, April, May, October and November on Saturdays from 9 am until 5 pm and 
Sundays from 12 pm until 5 pm. Appointments for other times and for large groups are available by special request. 

Briarwood Contact Information: 

318-576-3379 • briarwoodnp@gmail.com • https://www.facebooh.com/cdormon 
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Society for Louisiana Irises Storefront 


THE LOUISIANA IRIS: THE TAMING OF AN AMERICAN WILDFLOWER 

Contributing Editors: Marie Caillet, J. Farron Campbell, Kevin C. Vaughn, and Dennis Vercher 
Details: 254 pp, 111 color photos, 5 watercolors, 21 b/w photos, 14 line drawings, 11 tables, hardcover. 

This authoritative treatment by The Society for Louisiana Irises is based on the first edition published by the 
Society in 1988, but it is considerably expanded. It covers every aspect of the history, botany, and development 
of these distinctive irises, with particular emphasis on the newest hybrids, hybridizing techniques, and cultural 
practices, and also includes suggestions for their use in the landscape and in floral arrangements. It should serve 
to introduce a wider gardening public to these colorful and versatile flowers. - $30.00 



Special Publication of the Society for Louisiana Irises - The History of Hybridizing (2007) 

This Special Publication of the Society for Louisiana Irises is a 100-page summary of how the “ditch irises” of 
Louisiana have been tamed and introduced into American gardens. Contents include informative articles on such 
early pioneers as Mary Swords DeBallion, Caroline Dormon, and Percy Viosca; the Shreveport and Lake Charles 
groups, the California hybridizers, and a wide variety of other contributors to the development of the Louisiana 
iris. Includes 30 color photographs of outstanding cultivars. Paperbound. - $5.00 plus $2.00 shipping within U.S. 



Special Publication of the Society for Louisiana Irises honoring Marie Caillet (1915-2010) 

This is a very high quality publication that pays tribute to Marie Caillet, a charter member of SLI, longtime 
editor of the SLI newsletter, and the ’’grandmother” of SLI for many of us. This is a 52 page 8.5 x 10 
publication in full color with many pictures of Marie, species Louisiana irises, Marie Caillet Cup Winners with 
pictures, a listing of SLI Distinguished Merit Award winners from 1989 to 2010, and memories of Marie written 
by several members of SLI. - $10 plus $3 shipping within US 



MARIE CAILLET 

1915-2010 


The Society tor Louisiana Irises 


Louisiana Iris Hybridizers 1985-2010 

This is a paper bound booklet consisting of 99 pages of color pictures, the Marie Caillet Cup Winners from 
2001 to 2010 with color pictures, the Mary Swords Debaillon Medal winners from 1986 to 2010 with color 
pictures and many articles written by the hybridizers during the period 1985 to 2010. This is a companion 
book for the Special Publication of 2007, which contains information on the hybridizers from the beginning 
to 1984. - $5 plus $2 shipping within US 



Special Publication of the Society for Louisiana Irises 1995 

This paper bound special publication, edited by Marie Caillet and Joseph Mertzweiller, consist of 86 pages and contains ”a 
half-century of progress”, information on hybridizers, the development of the tetraploid LA irises, information on LA irises in 
Australia, culture of LA irises and many beautiful pictures of LA irises. There is a limited supply of this publication remaining so 
get them while they last. - $5 plus $2 shipping within US 


The SLI Louisiana Iris Checklist CD! 

The CD checklist is illustrated with photos of many of the cultivars and it can be displayed in three formats. 
It has a powerful search feature that allows you to search the checklist by cultivar attributes such as name, 
date of introduction, hybridizer, parentage and much more. The checklist lists names, descriptions, breeder/ 
introducer and parentage of iris cultivars from the 1920’s through the present. The iris are grouped by year of 
registration and/or introduction. The CD will cost $10 for delivery to the United States, 



Any of these products & other Iris materials can be ordered from the SLI Treasurer Ron Killingsworth. 
For shipment outside US please contact Ron Killingsworth directly for pricing 
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Commercial Directory 


Aitben’s Salmon 
Creeb Garden 

608 NW 119th Street 
Vancouver, WA 98685-3802 

Phone. (360) 573-4472 
aitken@flowerfantasy.net 

www.flowerfantasy.net 

Featuring Beardless and 
Bearded Irises 


Bois d’Arc Gardens 

Rusty McSparrin 

1831 Bull Run Road 
Schriever, LA 70395 

Phone: 985-446-2329 
E-mail: bois@charter.net 
Web: www.bois-darc.com 

Catalog with 
color photos online 

Wholesale & Retail Prices 


Cindy’s Louisiana Iris 

93 Cassaday Drive 
Carriere, MS 39426 

Phone: (601)798-3352 
Cell: (601)799-6780 
www.cindyslouisianairis.com 
cindyslairis@gmail.com 

Wholesale & Retail 
Hybrid & Native LA Iris 
Featuring introductions by 
Roland Guidry & Benny Trahan 

Catalog online - list free 
upon request 


Collier’s Garden 

P.O. Box 32 

Lawson, MO 64062-0032 

Phone: (816) 580-7116 

thomascollier@juno.com 

FREE Catalog 
upon Request 

Louisiana Irises, Rebloom 
Bearded Irises, Daylilies 





Iris City Gardens 


Louisiana Iris Farms 


Redbud Lane 


Commercial Directory 

7675 Younger Creek Road 


103 Kimball Drive 


Iris Garden 


Listings are $15.00 for 

Primm Springs, TN 38476 


Lafayette, LA 70508 


2282 N. 350th Street 


four quarterly issues 

Phone: 800-934-4747 


Phone: (337) 277-9930 


Kansas, IL 61933 


beginning with the spring 
issue. Costs prorated for 

email@iriscitygardens.com 


www.louisianairis.com 


Phone: (217)948-5478 


listings beginning in later 
issues. No one time listings. 

www.iriscitygardens.com 


Wholesale and Retail 


redbud142@gmail.com 


Listings may include name, 
address, phone, wholesale/ 

Full catalog with color 


as per website 


Catalog $1.00 


retail status, and specialty. 

pictures available online. 






Additional advertising 



Featuring introductions 


Louisiana and Bearded 


information can be found 

Catalog text available as 


by Kevin Vaughn 


Irjcpc 


here: htto://www.louisianas. 

a PDF download 


& Elaine Bourque 


11 I0C0 


ora/index.oho/advertisina 

from the website. 








Want To Contribute to "A Few Favorites'? 

The Fleur is seeking readers to contribute to a regular "Few Favorites” feature. Just pick out 3-5 
of your favorite Louisiana irises and write a bit about why you like them. If you have pictures, 
great, but we have access to photos of most recent cultivars. The text can be brief (one to two 
pages is perfect) and that can include the pictures. Feel free to contribute notes and observations, 
and the Fleur staff will work with you to fit text into available space. The idea is to get more input 
from readers and present more information on popular Louisiana irises. Just e-mail the Editor and 
attach text and pictures, preferably in a Word file, or to get more information. 


Iris Gardener( l2/2Q ) 
222 Louisiana Iris Lane 
Iris Bud, LA 12345 


Is your subscription to the Fleur de Lis 
expiring? 

Please check your mailing label to see if 
you need to renew your SLl membership!! 
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AMERICAN IRIS Society. SLI has elected to 
participate as a Section within the American Iris 
Society. Sections generally deal with the other 
types of irises, Spurias, Siberian, Japanese, and 
so forth. 

SLI members are not automatically members 
of AIS, and a relatively few choose to join that 
organization. AIS membership is well worth 
considering, however. The organization publishes 
a beautiful quarterly Bulletin, IRISES, that covers 
all types of irises. While a small percentage of the 
pages deal directly with Louisianas, there is much 
to be learned by an appreciation of the Genus of 
which they are a part. 

There are many benefits of AIS membership 
that you can discover by exploring their website: 
www.irises.org Membership information is 
there, including an electronic membership at a 
lower price, $15. Regular individual AIS dues 
are: Single Annual, $30; Dual Annual, $35. Dues 
can be sent to: Tom Gormley, AIS Membership 
Secretary, RO. Box 177, DeLeon Springs, FL 
32130 USA. E-mail: aismemsec@irises.org 



SLI CONVENTION 2020 will be held in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Please put April 3-5 on 
your 2020 calendar and plan to attend! 


Membership Information 

Society for Louisiana Irises 
Founded 1941 

MEMBERSHIP To join or renew membership, send dues along 
with your name, address, telephone number and e-mail address 
(if any) to Ron Killingsworth, SLI Treasurer, 10329 Caddo Lake 
Road, Mooringsport, LA 71060. Make checks payable to the 
Society for Louisiana Irises. 

Membership begins the month your application is received. If 
you are renewing, the renewal will extend your membership 
by the number of years you chose to renew. If your current 
expiration date is 09/** and you renew for three years in July 
(07), your new membership will be 09/**+ three years. You do 
not lose any months by renewing your membership early. If you 
are late in renewing, the renewal will be applied to the month in 
which your membership expired 

DUES Rates for membership are: 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS: 

• Yearly, $17 

• Triennial, $45 

• Life, $1,000 

• Youth, $5 

FAMILY MEMBERSHIPS: 

• Yearly, $22 

• Triennial, $60 

INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIBERS: 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS: 

• Yearly, $30 

• Triennial, $82 

• Life, $1,000 

FAMILY MEMBERSHIPS: 

• Yearly, $33 

• Triennial, $90 


Society for Louisiana Irises Membership Form 


L 


Name:_ 

Address:_ 

City:_ 

E-mail:_ 

United States Subscribers Annual Dues: 
[ ] Youth-$5.00 
[ ] I Year (Individual)-$I7.00 
[ ] 3 Year (lndividual)-$45.00 
[ ] I Year (Family)-$22.00 
[ ] 3 Year (Family)-$60.00 
[] Life-$I,000.00 



State:- Zipc. 

Phone Number:_ 


International Subscribers Annual Dues: 
[ ] I Year (lndividual)-$ 30.00 
[ ] 3 Year (lndividual)-$82.00 
[ ] I Year (Family)-$33.00 
[ ] 3 Year (Family)-$ 90.00 

[] Life-$I,000.00 


Return Form & Payment To: 

Society for Louisiana Irises 
10329 Caddo Lake Road 
Mooringsport, LA 71060 


j 
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Society FOR LOUISIANA IRISES 
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